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F. P. A. STUDY OUTLINES 
The following outlines are available at 10 cents each: 

Current World Problems 

Conflicts in the Pacific 

World Economic Problems 

Democracy, Fascism, Communism 
These outlines should be particularly useful to those who are 
planning club programs or have need of a guide for their own 
reading. The bibliographies contain carefully selected refer- 
ences to authoritative material. Orders should be sent to 
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JAPAN'S DRIVE FOR “COOPERATION” WITH CHINA 


V. SOONG’S resignation from the Finance 
e Ministry at Nanking constitutes a notable 
sign of the controlling influence that Japan is now 
asserting over Chinese policy. Mr. Koki Hirota, 
Japan’s new Foreign Minister, declared on Sep- 
tember 29 that he placed at the forefront of his 
policy the gradual opening of regular negotiations 
with China looking to ‘a practical solution” of 
Sino-Japanese issues. His ultimate aim was “to 
establish an Asiatic Union comprising China, 
Japan and Manchoukuo, pledging, through a defi- 
1ite protocol, close economic and political col- 
laboration.” 

The opening steps in this program have been 
successfully taken. Political and militery affairs 
in north China are now respectively controlled 
by Huang Fu and General Ho Ying-chin, both of 
whom were educated in Japan. These officials 
have been holding a series of conversations with 
high-ranking Japanese diplomats which has al- 
ready laid the basis for a complete resumption of 
normal relaticns between Manchoukuo and north 
China. Through traffic between Peiping and Muk- 
den is announced for November 10, and agree- 
ment on the lifting uf China’s posta! ban, the es- 
tablishment of a customs convention and the de- 
limitation of Manchoukuo’s southern boundary is 
shortly expected. 

Nor are signs wanting that, building on this 
de facto recognition of Manchoukuo by north 
China, Japan hopes to arrange an equally advan- 
tageous modus vivendi with the Nanking govern- 
ment, even if not an outright formal acceptance 
of the new Manchurian régime. For the achieve- 
ment of this purpose, the Chinese government is 
being re-made under Japanese pressure. Foreign 
Minister Lo Wen-kan and Finance Minister T. V. 
Soong—the most pronounced opponents of Japan 
at Nanking—have been removed from their posts. 
General Chiang Kai-shek and Premier Wang 
Ching-wei, who now dominate the Nanking gov- 
ernment, have apparently decided to come to 
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terms with Japan. In reaching this decision, 
Chiang Kai-shek seems to have discounted the 
dangers of an unfavorable povular reaction. Fail- 
ure to “collaborate” with Japan offers a much 
more concrete threat to his political position. It 
involves facing continued military uncertainty in 
the north, where the Japanese dominate the de- 
militarized area, as well as the intrigues of Jap- 
anese officials—military and diplomatic—through- 
out the country. On the other hand, direct and 
substantial benefits are reported to have been held 
out to Chiang as inducements for his surrender 
—financial assistance, support against the Com- 
munists, and the abolition of Japan’s extraterri- 
torial privileges. The latter step, in particular, 
would raise acute difficulties for the Western pow- 
ers while offering scant injury to the interests of 
Japan owing to its dominating position in China. 
Under these circumstances, the growing possibil- 
ity of a thoroughgoing Sino-Japanese rapproche- 
ment constitutes the most significant element in 
the present Far Eastern situation. 

Considerable publicity has attended recent dec- 
larations by certain of Japan’s moderate political 
leaders, particularly Baron Wakatsuki, which 
have been interpreted as a challenge to the con- 
trol of Japanese policy now exercised by the mil- 
itary clique. An examination of Baron Wakat- 
suki’s statements, however, indicates the signifi- 
cant extent to which he has accepted the program 
and accomplishments of the Japanese military. 
He challenges them on the question of the London 
Naval Treaty, which he might be expected to 
support as the head of the Japanese delegation to 
the London conference. He also defends the par- 
liamentary régime in Japan, deplores the resort 
to bond issues to cover budgetary deficits, and 
questions the efficacy of a Manchoukuo-Japanese 
bloc in coping with Japan’s economic difficulties. 
On the other hand, he accepts the necessity of 
Japan’s recognition of Manchoukuo and defends 
Japan’s withdrawal from the League, holds that 




















the sound development of Manchoukuo offers the 
best hope of peace in the Far East and, while de- 
ploring the effects of a naval-building race with 
the United States, believes the augmentation of 
Japan’s armaments “indispensable to the nation.” 
If Baron Wakatsuki accurately reflects the opin- 
ions of Japan’s political moderates, there is slight 
ground for the belief that they can be relied upon 
to reverse the imperialistic program of the present 
governing powers in Japan. 

An important problem of opium policy in re- 
lation to Manchoukuo was raised on November 2 
by Mr. Stuart Fuller, American representative in 
the League’s Advisory Committee on Opium. Mr. 
Fuller’s statement stressed the extent to which 
the Manchoukuo régime has encouraged the grow- 
ing of opium, pointing out that a Japanese loan to 
Manchoukuo has been hypothecated on the profits 
of the newly-established opium monopoly, and that 
the Manchoukuo budget figures showed an expec- 
ted doubling of the opium revenue in 1934 over 
1933. He registered special protest against a de- 
cision of the League’s Far Eastern Advisory Com- 
mittee, which permitted the importation of nar- 
cotics into Manchoukuo providing import certifi- 
cates were produced in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention of 1925. On November 8, 
however, the Opium . ommittee rejected by a vote 
of 9 to 6 a resolution that all narcotics trade with 
Manchoukuo should be banned—Britain, France 
and Japan voting with the majority. Instead, the 
Committee agreed to insert in its report to the 
Council a paragraph expressing grave apprehen- 
sion over the narcotics policy of the new régime 
in Manchuria which had been “recognized only 
by Japan.” T. A. BISSON. 


The Palestine Riots 

Ill-feeling between Arabs and Jews in Pal- 
estine, which caused several serious outbreaks in 
the past decade, has become intensified as a result 
of increasing immigration of German Jews. AIl- 
though the Palestine government, fearing trouble, 
prohibited an Arab demonstration against the 
Jews, riots occurred on October 13 when the Arabs 
attempted to hold their meeting. British police 
fired on the mob, and several prominent Arabs 
were injured and one policeman killed. A fort- 
night later, on October 27, the Arabs tried to stage 
a demonstration in Jaffa despite a renewed Brit- 
ish ban, and another clash with the police took 
place resulting in many casualties. <A state of 
emergency Was declared, many Arab leaders were 
arrested and the British authorities made consid- 
erable show of military force. Nevertheless, 
trouble flared up in various sections of the coun- 
try, and Arabs in Svria held demonstrations of 
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sympathy. It is reported that during the rioting 
some 30 persons were killed and 200 wounded. 
Although the Arab demonstrations were directed 
against the Jews, actual fighting took place be- 
tween the British authorities and the Arabs; the 
Jews themselves appear to have been unmolested. 

The Arabs contend that the new influx of Jew- 
ish immigrants will deprive them of their lands 
and cause economic hardship to Arab labor. Ac- 
tually, the number of recent Jewish immigrants 
does not appear very large; 6,730 Jewish immi- 
grants were admitted to Palestine in 1932 and 
an additional 5,500 between April and September 
1933. In the next six months only 5,500 more are 
to be admitted, although Jewish agencies have re- 
quested permission for 25,000 to emigrate to Pal- 
estine. It is obvious that the British mandatory 
authorities are well aware of the danger of ex- 
citing Arabian sensibilities by lowering restric- 
tions on Palestine immigration. Yet Palestine has 
heen one of the few countries in the world not 
seriously affected by the depression, and new Jew- 
ish capital would doubtless have a salutary effect 
on its further economic development. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 





A Primer of “New Deal” Econon ies, by J. George Fred- 
erick. New York, The Business Bourse, 1933. $2.00 
An unabashedly enthusiastic interpretation of the “New 

Deal.” 

World Agriculture—An International Survey, prepared 
by a study group under the auspices of the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1933. $3.50 
An invaluable and comprehensive study. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice, by Alex- 
ander P. Fachiri. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1932. 2nd Edition. $6.75 
A revision of an authoritative study. 

Youth in Soviet Russia, by Klaus Mehnert. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1933. $2.00 
A well-informed young German gives an interesting 

picture of the aspirations and problems of Soviet youth. 

The Menace of Fascism, by John Strachey. New York, 
Covici, Friede, 1933. 2.25 
A rather superficial discussion of Fascist theory, con- 

taining an interesting analysis of Fascist prospects in 

Great Britain. 

World Prosperity, by Wallace McClure. 
millan, 1933. $4.00 
A scholarly, comprehensive survey of the economic ac- 

tivities of the League of Nations. 
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Economic Disarmament, by J. H. Richardson. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1931. 

An excellent statement of the case against economic 
nationalism with suggestions as to a practicable program 
of international cooperation. 

Monetary Policy and the Depression, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1933. $2.75 
A critical review of the various monetary theories in 

their application to the world depression. 
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